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BEAUTY must serve virtue before it 
can become wholly beautiful, and cer- 
tainly purity must strike hands with 


beauty before it can be wholly virtu- 
ous. 


THE first meeting of the Chicago 
Branch of the W. W. U. C. will be 
held atthe Third Unitarian Church, 
Oct. 30. Lunch at 12:30. Two 
papers on Roger Williams will be 
read by Miss Florence Hilton and 
Mrs. M. E. S. Russell. This society 
Was organized to take the place of the 
Woman’s Unitarian Association, which 
disbanded last spring, and a full at- 
tendance of the members of that or- 
ganization, together with all others 
Interested, is hoped for. 


HOWEVER sweet the tones of non- 
resistance may sound to the individual 
far, history has laurels for those who 
Stand face to face with evil and resist 
it to the death. Truth is scarcely 
true until it is embodied. The hand 
ISso made that it may become a (fist. 
Is there not a spiritual side to the law 
of the struggle for existence? Does 
not the logic of events justify the 
whip of small cords, and did not the 

Woes ’’ belong to the same heart that 
breathed the ‘ Beatitudes ”’ ? 


GOETHE in ‘Wilhelm Meister”? 
‘ays “‘there is one thing which no 
clild brings into the world, but with- 
Cut which all other things are of no 
use, and that is reverence.’’ In order 
to reach this high grace, the child 
pest be taught early how to honor 
hose who are nobler than himself. 

-vOoutness comes from the study of 

ings sublime, but the spirit can not 

forced in this direction, it must be 
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wooed. The thought of God is not a 
thing that can be accomplished by 
compulsory education. 


THE principle of co-education has 
never, strange to say, attained full 
sway in the public schools of Boston ; 
but it is encouraging to know thata 
movement is under way to have the 
question brought up before the present 
board of directors and the remaining 
separate schools for boys and girls 
done away with. Itseems odd enough 
that it should be thought necessary to 
provide separate institutes of learning 
for the coming Julia Ward Howes, 
Ednah Cheneys and Kate Gannett 
Wells, or that the company of the 
opposite sex can injure either one or 
the other. 


WE learn from the life of Dorothea 
Dix, lately published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., that one of the great- 
est disappointments from which she 
suffered in the pursuit of her philan- 
thropic schemes, came through Presi- 
dent Pierce, more agreeably known as 
the friend of Hawthorne. During 
three congresses she fought for a bill 
for the endowment of the different 
state asylums for the insane, with 
12,000,000 acres of public lands, which 
when carried at last by large majori- 
ties was defeated by a presidential 
veto, said to have been given in plain 
subserviency to party politics. Miss 
Dix is described as one who was 
born to command, whose ‘‘ lofty soul 
was irresistible.’’ 


THE latest utterance of W. D. 
Howells on Tolstoi, in Harper's A/ag- 
azine, has been eagerly awaited and 
will be read with interest. Mr. How- 
ells’ admiration for the author of 
‘“My Religion’’ is well known, and 
the influence which the latter has ex- 
ercised over the former is clearly man- 
ifest to the readers of Mr. Howells’ 
later works. It is the perception of 
the dangers arising from setting up a 
merely esthetic standard of life, Mr. 
Howell thinks, that has led Jolstoi 
to say the bitter things set down in 
the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’’ and his sub- 
sequent letter explaining that work. 
We have always. thought, with the 
editor of the Study, that it was a 
deplorable mistake on the great au- 
thor’s part to make this reply, in which 
the views and theory that might have 
been comprehensible as the product of 
a diseased, half-enlightened mind like 
Posdnicheff’s became utterly inexplic- 
able as the deliberate opinion of a pro- 
fessed teacher and philosopher. We 
feel with Mr. Howells that ‘‘if we were 
to recommend either the novel, or the 
author’s gloss of it for the truth it 
could teach, it must be the novel. 
For that is true to Posdnicheff, and the 
other seems untrue to Tolstoi; the 
one is evil crazed, and the other is 
good gone wild.’’ 


THE announcements of the Unita- 
rian Church at Rochester for the open- 
ing season contain some pithy senten- 
ces which are stimulating and sugges- 
tive to other church workers. The 
following is the word about the Sun- 
day School:— 

Without home support, the best Sunday 
School is likea knife-blade without a handle. 
Our last year’s lessons called ‘‘ Beginnings : 
the Legend and the Truer Story,’’ are togbe 
stndied over again this year. e shall now 
have the poueeny of fifteen or twenty other 
schools and the help of printed lesson-slips 
for home study. It seems better to go back 
than to keep a year ahead of the other 
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helps along the proposed six years’ course ; 
and certainly the ‘‘ Beginning of Things’’— 
the world, man, society, morals, religion— 
are worthy of more study than we could give 
in one season. The Bible Legends tell us 
the surious old-time fancies about the Begin- 
nings,—-Science and History tell a_ story 
nearer to the wonderful facts. We ask the 
children to give an hour at home a week to 
these lessons, and beg the parents to help 
their children and think of the motto print- 
ed just above. 


Here is another hint concerning 
the helpfulness of helping. How 
many churches unchurch themselves 
in the fashion indicated. Mark the 
method,—not achance ‘“ collection ’’ 
but ‘‘a canvass for subscriptions ’’ 

“ That church ts unchurched which lives for 
itself alone.”’ 


With the approval of the Trustees the 
Women’s Society has appointed a ee 
Committee—Miss Warner, Mrs. M. H. Hal- 
lowell, Mrs. Clark—to canvass the parish for 
subscriptions to the mission-work in which, 
as a Church of the liberal faith, we ought to 
be interested. The good-will of all our cir- 
cle is asked for the word which this commit- 
tee is soon to send out. 


SOME years ago Hon. Isaac N. 
Arnold, since deceased, wrote a de- 
fense of his illustrious ancestor, Ben- 
edict Arnold, which, while not con- 
deming his great offence did much to 
soften the old bitterness of feeling 
with which the arch traitor of our his- 
tory is regarded by the patriotic Amer- 
ican. Inthe last number of the A?- 
lantic, Professor John Fiske has an 
essay on the subject. He shows us 
the portrait of a weak but wronged 
man, a man who was not without 
noble ambitions and patriotic resolves, 
but in whom these were mingled with 
personal vanity and a fiery impetuos- 
ity of temper, which might lead to 
base or heroic ends according to the 
moment’s impulse that controlled him. 
Smarting under the undoubted neglect 
and injustice of Congress, and swayed 
by his ardent love for Miss Shippen, his 
marriage to whom brought him into 
close relations with certain influential 
Tory families, he began to question 
the worth of the new principles he 
had espoused, making his disappoint- 
ment in men his excuse for abandon- 
ment of the cause they served; and an 
opportunity for revenge against his 
persecutors offering itself, he weakly 
yielded and was lost. We smile sadly 
over the thought that a great struggle 
like the Revolutionary War, sur- 
rounded now with the halo of time and 
distance should have been weakened 
with ‘‘ personalities,’’ small human 
strivings after place and power. Yet it 
is the glory of this almost superhuman 
struggle which must have presented 
opportunities for a hundred Arnolds 
to betray their country to themselves, 
that it found but one. It is also a 
credit to our human understanding 
that while the verdict of history will 
remain the same, the deep condemna- 
tion of Arnold’s deed is coming to be 
shrouded with more tender and chari- 
table thoughts; that while blaming no 
less we pity the more, are less anx- 
ious to punish than to understand. 


— 


Conversation. . 


There are indications that, in some 
quarters, conversation, as an exponent 
of the intellectual life, is in danger of 
becoming a lost art. The hurrying 
cares of modern life, the multiplying 
attractions and distractions of ‘‘ socie- 
ty ’’ and the growing habit of solitary 
reading, seem to leave little time for 
talk, unless it ‘‘ means business.’’ Of 
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the many sources of danger to this 
good old-fashioned accomplishment, 
perhaps none threatens it more direct- 
ly than this feverish appetite for fun 
that is being developed among the 
American people. Listening to the 
table talk and glancing over the news- 
paper of to-day, one can scarcely 
escape alarming conclusions that wit- 
icism is more in demand than wisdom. 
There is danger of developing a race 
of witlings which will make Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘asylum for de- 
cayed punsters’’ not only a necessary, 
but one of the most populous of our 
charitable institutions. Every news- 
paper must have its funny man; and 
that which has the best man in this 
line achieves greatest business success, 
witness the Danbury News, the Bur- 
lington f/awkeye and the Toledo 
Blade. Even the religious paper must 
have its funny column and cap its 
theological arguments with a joke if 
it is to be sure of areading. If a pa- 
per be serious in tone there is danger 
of its being pronounced tedious, how- 
ever cheerful it may be in spirit. 

America is probably the only coun- 
try that has made joking a profession. 
Mark Twain, Bill Nye and many 
others diligently earn their bread 
by the sweat of their risibles, while 
George Peck has joked himself into 
the gubernatorial race in Wisconsin. 
Whether the joke will be rewarded 
with an election remains to be seen. 
We would not drape the world in 
somber folds. We condemn a groan- 
ing philosophy, but let men be serious 
once ina whileif they would be happy. 
This constant attempt at levity in con- 
versation, correspondence and social 
intercourse ‘‘depreciates the moral 
currency ’’ and tells upon character. 
High questions can not be settled with 
a laugh. Repartee and ridicule are 
deplorable substitutes for arguments, 
and offer poor consolation to a per- 
plexed mind or a con fused conscience 
Apes can outdo men in the gro- 
tesque. 

Let there be games and merriment 
in the home, but let there also be sober 
thought and quiet conversation. Love, 
courtship, marriage, religion deter- 
mine the success or failure, the bless- 
edness or blight of alife, and yet, how 
much banter and small talk, joking 
and laughter is thrown at these deep 
experiences of the human soul. An- 
tiochus Epiphanes insulted the citi- 
zens at Jerusalem by sacrificing upon 
their sacred altar the unclean pig, 
but such profanation of the tem- 
ple was innocent compared with this 
latter day sacrilege, which leads 
fathers and mothers rudely to dese- 
crate the sanctities of the human 
heart with flippancy and insincere 
utterance. Evasive speech and skillful 
word parrying should not be allowed 
as a substitute for earnest thought, 
honest discussions and sweet conver- 
sation on high and searching themes. 


en 


Mr. Tunis on the Doctrine of Di- 
vine Immanence. 


Rev. John Tunis contributes an 
essay to the October number of the 
Anaover Review on ‘‘The Doctrine of 
the Divine Immanence’’’ the main 
argument of which is that this doc- 
trine, in so far as it tends to replace 
or set aside that of the divine tran- 
scendence,is both unsound and danger- 
ous. ‘‘ The idea of God’s immanentce 
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is an exceedingly attractive one, but 
also one which needs to be employed 
with great reserve,’’ says Mr. Tunis, 
and adds that it ‘‘furnishes us with 
less of real apprehension of God than 
the doctrine it is supposed to replace,”’ 
that if it were finally to supersede the 
doctrine of divine transcendence, ‘‘ it 
would result in a collapse of all that 
is characteristic of Christianity.’’ The 
‘‘ physical nearness ’’ of God to man 
established in the new conception, is 
not accompanied by ‘‘moral near- 
ness’’; which ‘‘it is so urgent to 
establish, so perilious to lose sight of.’’ 
In fine, Mr. Tunis can not but regard 
the attempt to substitute the theory of 
divine transcendence with that of 
divine immanence as ‘‘a resentful 
effort to escape the theology of respon- 
sibility and of human accountability.’’ 
This would, indeed, be deplorable if 
true. 

Mr. Tunis’ argument is worthy of 
consideration on two grounds ; first to 
determine, if may be, how far the the- 
ory of transcendence is consistent with 
that of divine immanence ; second to 
inquire into the more serious question 
of its relation to the sense of moral 
obligation in man. 

The theory of transcendence,—God 
above as well as in a through nature,— 
is not inconsistent with that thought 
of immanence, derived from the teach- 
ings of modern science, though this is 
a point that requires very delicate 
handling ; since nothing is_ easier, 
when a general religious proposition,— 
in which the mind rests safely and 
contentedly, as deduced from the gen- 
eral consensus of testimony offered by 
the heart, understanding and imagi- 
nation acting together,—is drawn 
within the focus of the ratiocinative 
intellect alone, than for the same 
proposition to assume the form of 
hardened dogma. The degree to 
which the theory of transcendence is 
consistent with that of immanence, is 
measured by the thought of divine 
personality, a thought which must 
always be covered in the human mind 
with many vague speculations and 
contradictory conceptions. It is, 
however, a thought which contin- 
ually returns, and from which there 
is no escape,—from which, indeed, we 
need not wish to escape. Let it be 
admitted that the theory of divine 
immanence does not entirely satisfy 
either the soul or the understanding, 
that there is a way in which this 
thought is dwelt on by some liberal 
thinkers which makes it bear alto- 
gether too close resemblance to the 
pantheistic notions of certain devout 
nature-worshipers, that thus conceived, 
it falls somewhat short of a full con- 
ception of deity,—falls short, let us say, 
just in proportion as it fails to meet 
that conception of personality which 
even the most remote and impersonal 
theory of things will to some extent 
force on us. Theodore Parker said it 
was impossible for him to think of 
divine will and intelligence without a 
certain sense of divine personality, 
and this is true of many minds besides. 

But Mr. Tunis’ plea for the recog- 
nition of the principle of divine tran- 
scendence rests on a much more 
material conception than this. ‘‘Is 
there a personal being to whom we 
are accountable ; before whom .we 
stand, as at the Judgment Day,’’ he 
asks. ‘‘ Whether God is the immanent 
cause of the world’s life...... is an idle 
inquiry compared with the question, 
‘Is there a being whose attitude 
towards me is different according as I 
act rightly or wrongly?’’ Farther on 
he adds: ‘* The distance of a divine 
sovereign throned afar is nothing in 
comparison with the distance of that 
God who breathes through our breath, 
looks through our eyes, thinks through 
our thought, and who yet never dis- 
closes himself as a being whom we 
can love, and by whom we are loved, 
who is our Maker, Defender, Re- 

deemer and Friend.’’ The thought 
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here conveyed will to many minds 
bear too strong resemblance to those 
mechanical and arbitrary notions of 
God derived from an earlier age. 
While not repudating the thought of 
personality,many of usshrink from the 


use of such expressions as ‘‘ personal 
being,’’ ‘‘Judgment day,’’ ‘ Re- 
deemer ’’ which, while aiming to clear 


our conceptions of the divine power, 
in reality but cheapen and coarsen 
them. It isa pity Mr. Tunis has not 
been able to eliminate such expres- 
sions from his essay, but the difficulty 
is one which no one can escape who 
feels compelled to prove divine reali- 
ties in terms of the human under- 
standing, and lies in the very nature 
of man’s intellect. The attempt 
to define and prove a certain class of 
human experiences will always defeat 
itself, reacting not only on the under- 
standing, in a decreased power of ap- 
prehension of divine things, but in 
diminished spiritual power and inspi- 
ration. We should be warned by a 
saying of Montaigne’s, that ‘‘itis hard 
to reduce divine things to our weight 
without losing a great deal of the 
weight.’’ The spirit jevceives more 
than the logical faculty conceives, and 
should learn to trust itself. The 
thought of divine transcendence is in 
no danger of loss to the world through 
the pushing propensities of another 
and more subtile view, until we begin 
to pull the wing from the body of the 
bird, the stamens from the petals of 
the flower, in the hope of determining 
which part is bird and which flower. 
The thought of divine transcendence 
is as inextricably, as sweetly, bound 
up in the thought of divine in)ma- 
nence. It would be difficult to say 
which most ennobles the other, which 
stands in nearest relation to man’s 
practical needs and duties. For it is 
impossible to agree with Mr. Tunis 
that the doctrine of divine immanence 
is too intangible to serve as a moral 
motive to men. ‘‘QOur temptation is 
great,’’ he says, ‘‘to make our im- 
proved doctrine an excuse for a weaker 
sense of obligation to uphold the in- 
stitutions of religion. A good deal 
of indifference shown to actual church 
needs and actual religious duties is 
fed by the fine doctrines of a univer- 
sally diffused deity.’’ God manifest 
in star dust and grass blade is neither 
that fear-inspiring nor love-inspiring 
power which God above and a part 
from all created substance is, Mr. 
Tunis would say. Is this really true? 
In what form do all our conceptions 
of duty—the imperative need to per- 
form one action above another— ap- 
pear in consciousness? Is it neces- 
sary that the law of cause and effect 
should assume some definite shape in 
the mind, should even assert itself as 
an arbitrary decree, dwelling outside 
the nature and conditions of that mat- 
ter which it governs, to command our 
recognition and respect? And when 
this principle is applied to morals, 
must we personify it, give it the form 
of a self-created arbiter and judge, 
in order duly to honor it? 

To fear that the spread of the theory 
of God’s immanence will lessen the 
moral force and value of the belief in 
God, is like fearing the potency of the 
lightning fluid will be lost along with 
the knowledge of its general diffusion 
throughout space ; or like fearing to 
forget the existence of the sun in the 
simple, natural, enjoyment and use of 
the sunlight. Is there not possible a 
conception of Deity which does not 
include the continual demand on His 
part for direct, public recognition, 
aside from the obedient fulfillment of 
His laws? Need this human recogni- 
tion of the Infinite source from which 
we come take the form of open dem- 
onstration and much calling on the 
name? Returning to the question be- 
fore quoted, ‘‘ Is there a being whose 
attitude towards me is different accord- 
ing as I act rightly or wrongly ;”’ a 
religious consciousness, inspired by 
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tinuity of purpose ruling the universe, 
must respond with a prompt negative, 
as devout as earnest. //e changes 
towards us— never. It is the attitude 
of the sinning, suffering, ignorant but 
growing human creature that changes. 
The measure of divine love and care 
and patience is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. ‘‘ 7hy truth remain- 
eth from generation to generation. Thou 
hast laid the foundation of the earth, and 
tt abideth.’’ ‘To the devout rationalist 
there is a grave impiety in the assump- 
tion that any degree of human wrong- 
doing can change the divine purpose. 
We are indebted to the theory of God’s 
immanence for that broad vision of an 
infinite changelessness along with an 
infinite nearness ruling every atom of 
the universe. Religious feeling has 
not lost but gained, bothin depth and 
intensity, in this view. 

There is room for surprise over the 
nature of Mr. Tunis’ conclusions on 
this matter in another direction ; that 
they so contradict the spirit of that 
Unitarian faith of which he is an earn- 
est disciple. The reader of the 4n- 
dover article can not but contrast the 


distrust of modern methods of thought 


here shown with Channing’s lofty 
undisturbed faith in the divine order 
and the worth of human nature. 
Finally, we feel like quoting 
Mr. Tunis against himself,—the poet 
against the theologian. In the be- 
ginning of his essay Mr. Tunis quotes 
from several of the poets in cénfirma- 
tion of the growing influence of the be- 
liefin divineimmanence. To the lines 
thus given from distinguished sources 
like Shelley, Tennyson and Emerson, 
may be added those of a beautiful 
hymn, published a few years ago in 
UNITy, and now forming a part of 
‘‘Unity Hymns and Services.’’ They 
well deserve a place beside the others, 
and express not only a deep, pure re- 
ligious feeling, but to our thinking, 
show a deeper philosophic insight, 
than the learned and brilliant essay 
which forms the subject of this com- 
ment. ‘The lines are as follows : 


Canons and rubrics own I none 

Save one upon the granite writ ; 

‘*T Lord of Lords have fashioned it, 
And graved it with my rains and sun.’’ 


One creed low whispered everywhere 
I take unto my soul like fire ; 

Till flashing through me with desire, 
The world is molten in my prayer. 


‘‘It is my beating heart,’’ I turn, 
I face the stream, I brave the hills, 
With the same word the bird’s breast fills, 
With the same God the bushes burn. 
a Ao 


Pharisee and Sadducee. 


Every student of Jewish history has 
been sorely puzzled by contradictory 
statements as to the doctrines and re- 
lations of these famous sects. At one 
time he is told that the Sadducees 
represented the early Judaism, free 
from foreign corruptions ; at another, 
that their peculiar character was due 
to the influence of Greek culture and 
thought. Now he is called upon to 
admire the Pharisees as the party of 
progress; and again they figure as 
most servilely devoted to stereotyped 
traditions. In his ‘‘ Jews Under the 
Romans,’’ a very interesting and in- 
structive book, which is thoroughly 
in line with the best and most recent 
historical criticism, Mr. W. D. Mor- 
rison has done usa valuable service 
in helping to resolve these difficulties. 
According to our author, this division 
among the Jews had its origin in the 
condition of things which succeeded 
the exile in Babylon. On the one 
hand were the scribes, who sought to 
make the Jews a people of the law by 
isolating them as completely as possi- 
ble from all contact with surrounding 
ndtions. On the other hand were the 
notables, members for the most part 
of high-priestly families, upon whose 
shoulders the responsibilities of secu- 
lar power as well as sacramental au- 


rt 
thority naturally fell when the com. 
munity was reorganized in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The forme; 
party developed into the Pharisees. 
the latter, into the Sadducees. ‘Thei; 
public and official relations brought 
the Sadduceean party into more direct 
contact with the outside world ang 
they came to be largely influenced pb, 
Greek culture, a serious apostasy, jp 
the eyes of the Pharisees, who found 
the safety of Israel’s religion in com. 
plete separation from Gentile thought. 
The latter, in order to make the Jey. 
ish law adequate for all the demands 
of life, found it necessary to supple. 
ment the so-called Mosaic code with a 
great mass of oral tradition consisting 
of the most minute regulations, which 
nominally interpreted but in reality 
greatly modified that code ; while the 
Sadducees rigidly held to the law of 
Moses as in itself entirely sufficient. 
Thus they rejected not only the ora] 
law, but also the doctrine of persona] 
immortality, another novelty unknown 
to the early Hebrew religion. The 
characteristic work of the Sadducees 
was more distinctly political ; that of 
the Pharisees, more distinctly religi- 
ous. As long as they were tolerated 
in their religious practices, the Phari- 
sees cared little for political independ- 
ence, and thus the Maccabeean revolt 
was in the main the work of the Sad- 
ducees. When, however, their relig- 
ion was assailed the root-and-branch 
zealots, who were for resisting the 
foreign tyranny at whatever cost, drew 
their strength from the Pharisees. We 
may then say that in their political 
institutions and attitude towards other 
nations, the Sadducees were the pro- 
gressists ; the Pharisees, the conserva- 
tives. In religious matters, on the 
other hand, the case was reversed. 
The Pharisees were the party of prog- 
ress, while the Sadducees stubbornly 
stood for the pure and unadulterated 
faith of the fathers. H. D. M. 


Men and Things. 


THE Prussian parliament has refused the 
petition of the General German Woman's 
Association that women may be appointed 
professors of science and medicine. 


Mt. TACOMA, Washington, rises toa height 
of 14,444 feet, and up to the present time 
only twenty-nine persons have climbed to 
its summit, of whom Miss Fay Fuller, of 
Tacoma, is the only woman. 


IT is just and commendable behavior on 
their part if, as reported, the Rothschilds, 
in punishment for the injustice their race 
suffers at the hands of the Austrian govern- 
ment, have threatened to exchange theif 
residence from Vienna to Pesth. 


Dr. STORRS passed through the city on his 
way home from the American Board meet- 
ing at Minneapolis and was made the guest 
of honor at a large banquet given by the 
Congregational Club at Union Park church, 
at which five hundred guests were present. 


AT Cloyne, near Cork, Ireland, a recum- 
bent statue of Bishop Berkeley was unveiled 
on September 17th, by a descendant of the 
philosopher. Berkeley was born at Kilcrin, 
in Kilkenny, but he became Bishop ol 
Cloyne in 1734, after his return from his two 
years’ residence in Rhode Island. The 
statue represents him clad in his episcopal 
robes. 


THE revision committee of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly adjourned, to 
hold its next meeting in Washington Feb- 
ruary 4. The method of the committee 1s to 
read over the entire ‘‘Confession,’’ marking 
such passages as the attention either of the 
Presbytery or other supposed authorities 
has been called to and then to consider 
them under the three heads indicating dif 
ferent methods of disposal, elimination, 
substitution, or addition. Before the meet 
ing at Washington a sub-committee will 
draft a Confession entire. 


A MONUMENT to Gotthold Ephraim Les* 
ing was unveiled by Prince Frederick Le 
pold on the 14th at Berlin. It is said that 
while the highest state officials found it 4” 
honor to attend the ceremonies the clergy 
refused to take any part therein. How does 


the church expect to retain its cherish 


rivilege of moral leadership when it sets 
itself so stupidly against the plain and last ~ 
ing intellectual judgments of the race. Truly 
it often looks as if the world grew in SP 
of its religions teachers rather than 
their help, | 
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Gontrituted and Selected, 


Jesus the Carpenter.* 
“Is n’t this Joseph’s son ? ’’—ay, it is He; 
Joseph the carpenter-—same trade as me— 
| thought as I’d find it—I knew it was here— 
But my sight’s getting queer. 


{ don’t know right where, as His shed must 
ha’ stood— 
But often, as I’ve been a-planing my wood, 
I've took off my hat, just with thinking of 
He 
At the same work as me. 
He warn’t that set up that He could n’t stoop 
down 
And work in the country for folks in the 
town; 
And I’ll warrant He felt a bit pride, like I’ve 
done 
At a good job begun. 


The parson he knows that I'll not maké too 
free, 

But on Sunday I feels as pleased as can be, 

When I wears my clean smock, and sits in a 


pew, 
And has thoughts not a few. 


[ think of as how not the parson hissen, 
As is teacher and father and shepherd o’ 
men, 
Not he knows as much of the Lord in that 
shed, 
Where He earned His own bread. 
And when I goes home to my missus, says 
she, 
‘Are ye wanting your key?”’ 
For she knows my queer ways, and my love 
for the shed, 
(We've been forty years wed). 


So, Icomes right away by mysen, with the 
book, 


And I turns the old pages and has a good 
look 


For the text as I’ve found, as tells me as He 
Were the same trade as me. 


Why don’t I mark it? Ah, many says so, 
But I’d think I'd as lief with your leave, let 
it go; 
It do seem that nice when I fall on it sud- 
den— 
Unexpected, ye know! 


C. C. FRASER-TYTLER 
(MRS. EDWARD LIDDELL.) 


‘This poem, which has been called for by several! 
friends since its publication in UNITY some years 
ago, has just been published as No. 28 of the “‘ Scat- 
tered Leaves’’ series issued by the Channing Auxil- 
iary of San Francisco. 


—— — 


My Grandmother's Religion. 


She was ninety-two when she died. 
She might have lived to be a century 
old, but for an accident. One after- 
noon, under her favorite pear-tree, on 
the sunny slope of the little hill that 
rose gently from the rear of the old 
farm-house, she was bringing down 
pears with her cane. Somehow she 
slipped, fell, and broke her leg. The 
bone would not unite, and death en- 
sued. The clergyman came, but he 
only asked, ‘‘How do you do this 
morning ?’’ ‘‘ Very well, I thank 
you,’’ she replied ; then the conver- 
sation turned to the weather and other 
topics not related necessarily to the 
last moments of a departing soul. 

‘‘ It looks like a beautiful day out,”’ 
said she. ‘‘ How I should be enjoy- 
ing it, but for breaking .my poor leg.’’ 

There was a dish of pears on the 
stand near by. 

‘‘ Give me one, please, just to hold. 
The tree was just twenty years old 
last March, twenty-first day. I planted 
it myself, and grafted it. How it did 
grow! Never a tree thrived like it. 
How I watched it to see it grow. It 
seemed almost as if 1t Anew I was 
watching it, and tried to do its best. 
Pears are good! Don’t you think so? 
I never lost my relish for them since I 
Was a girl.’’ 

‘“T am quite fond of them,”’ 
the clergyman. 

‘“T am glad to hear you say so. 
Take one, do. Liking pears is a good 
Sign, I’ve always thought. * * * 
Have you been to the barn? No? 
Well, you ought to. There are three 
of my calves out there. I would n’t 
permit them to kill them, they stood 
up so fine and looked me so straight 
in the eye when I went out to see them. 
One’s light red, one’s brindle, and 
One's deep red. The last’ll make the 
best cow, I guess. You must go and 
look at them. Oh, they’re good size 
now. Do you like calves? / laugh 
tll I most cvy when they come bunt- 
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They’re soawkward and cunning. I 
like anything that’s got life that way, 
and don’t know too much, is n’t puffed 
up, and swelling with its own conceit. 
You must go out and look at them for 
me; but take care they don’t upset 
you. That would n’t sound well to 
your congregation if they heard of it. 


‘‘I knew some of your people once, 
—Deacon Halloworthy and his wife ; 
they used to come here to play whist. 
He was so fond of cards, and of my 
pippin apples, and cider,—he did n’t 
like the cider foo sweet, either. He'd 
put a grain of saleratus in it and drink 
it down foaming. His wife used to play 
(and eat the pippins, too, I thought), 
more for his pleasure than her own. 
When there were four partners with- 
out her, she got out of it, and sat 
snugged up in one corner of the fire- 
place, knitting. She wasa dear, kind 
soul. You have a good attendance on 
your ministrations ?’ 


‘“Why, ves, fairly good. The mem- 
bership has been increased of late, 
and that is encouraging. There will 
be twenty confirmations when Bishop 
Morehouse comes.’’ 

‘You enjoy preaching ?’’ 

‘“Yes, it’s a pleasant duty.’’ 

‘* All duties should be pleasant, and 
perhaps are, aftertheir fashion. But, 
some way, I never had so much ex- 
perience with them as some people do. 
They kind o’ slipped through my 
fingers, I suppose, when I did n’t 
know it. 

‘But I guess I mustn’t talk more 
now. You can call again, if you like. 
You'll find me here, I reckon, some 
days vet. Don’t you keep indoors 
too much these fine October days. 
They’re worth more than books. Go 
up to the barn, by all means. Marcus 
is there. He’ll show you the calves, 
and he’s got a new horse,—a fine 
animal, they say, butI have n’t seen 
it. Good-by, sir. I wish I had a few 
of my nice doughnuts to send the 
children, —but [ fear I shall make no 
more in this world. Good-by, sir; 
good-by.’’ 

When the clergyman came a few 
days later it was to read the burial 


service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


‘“’The old lady, whose calm, sweet 
face lies before us,’’ he said, closing 
his few remarks, ‘‘ was not a com- 
municant, nor had she been a visible 
member of the church in all her life. 
And yet, at thissolemn moment, I am 
constrained to say that she zs with God. 
I know not how it is, but somehow 
God seems to be satisfied with some 
people just as they are. Whata gath- 
ering of neighbors from near and far 
is here! All come in grief that this 
good old lady is dead. So many 
pleasant memories have been imparted 
to me. She went her own ways, so 
simple, modest ; so unpretending, not 
even her own left hand knew what her 
valiant, most charitable, so capable, 
and so loving right hand was doing. 
And I believe God is satisfied. 


‘‘’The day I called on her she told 
me of the pear-tree she had planted 
twenty years ago. There were some 
of the fruit on the stand near by. 
How she loved that pear-tree. But 
the real secret of that love, I think, 
she did not confide to me. Perhaps 
she did not even think of it herself. 
It would have been characteristic of 
her whole life not to do so. You, her 
friends and neighbors, need not to be 
reminded of it by me. You have all 
eaten pears from Mercy’s pear-tree. 
That was her name, though I am told 
she was christened Merciles. When 
she was a little girl she would repeat 
it over and say ‘ Merciles, Merciles, — 
Mercyless. Itsha’n’t be. It shall be 
only just Mercy, and that’s enough !’ 
No wavering from that on to the end, 
and they let her have it so. The 
change was made in the parish rec- 
ords. Her pear-tree and its bountiful 


harvest, so widely distributed, were 
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the symbols of Mercy’s religion. 

Brave little woman! In all things 

kept her faith. Her wan, care-worn 

body is here before us, resting after 
ninety-two years of life. Was she not, 

though she prideth not herself in it, 

nor much thought of it, perhaps, — 

was she not all these years a veritable 
servant of the Most High ? 

‘‘Good neighbors and Christian 

friends, tell the stories of her life, as 
you all know them, over and over 
again among yourselves ; tell them to 
your children and your children’s 
children ; and may the blessings of 
God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost be with you for- 
ever. Amen.’’ 

My two maiden aunts were both 
members of Rev. Mr. Playfair’s 
church, and were, as everybody said, 
consistent members. They believed 
in the church; thought everybody 
else ought to, and labored with all dili- 
gence, not forgetting home duties, to 
further its interests. With their 
mother, whom they loved tenderly, as 
children should, they had expostulated 
in vain. No word was ever vouch- 
safed in reply. Only a smile,—a for- 
giving smile,—-and their non-church- 
going mother went the daily rounds 
of her busy life, with Monday and 
Saturday and every day as sacred as 
Sunday, bestowing herself wholly on 
the things of thisearth. ‘‘ Life here 
is so pleasant to me, and there is so 
much to do, I should n’t mind living 
here forever.’’ She kept the flowers 
blooming o’er the grave of her first- 
born in the field hard by, where a 
picket fence with a little gate protected 
it. What she thought of that Future 
into which he so early fled no one ever 
knew. This only was plain, she was 
content to live on without pretending 
to a wisdom beyond this world’s ken. 
‘Life is life/ be alive ; that is all,’’ 
she cried, rather brusquely, to a neigh- 
ing woman who had much vexed her 
by droning, dolefully, ‘‘After all 
what’s the use of living !’’ 

Ten miles away was the city of New 
Haven. That was the farthest she 
had ever been from home. So 
her experience of ‘‘the round world 
and they that dwell therein’’ was 
limited ; but, suchas it was, she wove 
it into sweetness and light. She was 
a persuasive power. One day Henry, 
fourteen, ason of Marcus, came crying 
into the house. His father had struck 
him. Grandmother stroked his head, 
but made nocomment. That evening 
she said to Marcus, ‘‘ Marcus, when 
you were about fourteen years of age, 
you gave your father much trouble. 
He was a mind to be severe with you, 
but I did not permit him to strike you. 
I called you in one day,—do you re- 
member,—we hadatalk. From that 
on you and your father were compan- 
ions and friends. I had been hoping 
that lesson would stay with you 
through life.’’ 

‘*T see,’’ Marcus broke in. 
wrong. I——’’ 

‘“Send Henry to me.’’ 

As with Marcus so with Henry. The 
result the same. Henry stole out, 
placed his hand in his father’s, and 
looked him in the eye. There wasno 
word spoken. The forgiveness was 
mutual. A new friendship was born. 

This peace-making power was not 
confined to her own immediate family. 
It had extended itself through the 
neighborhood and won many a vic- 
tory. : 

-Hence it was when her good church- 
going daughters, o’erswayed by theo- 
logical tenets and anxiety for her 
spiritual weal, had urged upon their 
clergyman the great need of his speak- 
ing to their mother on the subject of 
“vital religion, including Sunday and 
church observances,’ this same Mr. 
Playfair, after repeated visitations 
(from all of which he had gone having 
uttered no word of the sort required), 
declared to them, — 


‘*T was 


‘‘T simply can’t do it. The duty 


does n’t give me the courage. I am 
ashamed in her presence of the pur- 
pose Iam harboring. It all appears 
to me superfluous. And I tell you 
now, had I a congregation made up 
of souls like her, I believe I would 
dismiss them all, and go seek a new 
flock elsewhere. I should be abashed 
in their presence as I am inhers. I 
must have sinners to preach to, not 
saints. My supplication would be, 
‘Lord, have mercy on me, the sinner, 
and let these, Thy people, depart from 
this house to carry their light and 
peace to the waiting world beyond.’ ’’ 
Rev. Mr. Playfair, as I remember 
him, was a comparatively young man. 
His discourses, I heard it said, were 
‘* brilliant, but There the mat- 
ter dropped. But I now suspect that 
in that word, beginning an unspoken 
sentence, lurked much meaning. Some- 
what amiss, the good church-people 
evidently felt. More amiss, I opine, 
than they dreamed of. For I take it that 
the Rev. Mr. Playfair was a discerner of 
spiritual qualities, and had the good 
judgment to not press the church for- 
ward for service when she had been, by 
whatever reason, bereft of a mission. 
He had caught a meaning from Em- 
erson’s lines, perhaps, or had in his 
own native bent anticipated them. 


‘*T like a church, I like a cowl, 
I love a prophet of the soul ; 
But not for all his faith could see 
Would I that cowled churchman be.’’ 


—Sidney H. Morse, in The Ethical Record, 


IT is in the highest, sweetest places 
of our nature that we are tempted and 
that we suffer.—A/rs. Whitney. 


lake Pains 
with yourwork, unless you take 
Pearline to it. Without Pearl- 
ine, you may have your labor 
for pains. Inall washing and 
cleaning it saves work, wear 
and worry. It is harmless to 
everything washable; it should 
be used with everything that is 
washed. Pearlineisworth more 
than it costs. Imitations are 
worthless and are dangerous. 


of imitations which are being 
eddiled 


B pe from door to door 

ewa;re ‘irst quatity goods do not re- 

uire such desperate methods 

to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only by 
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Blue Dooy Pulpit. 


Why Go to Church? 


[Preached by JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, at All 
Souls Church, Chicago, Sept. 21, 1890. Pub- 
lished by the Congregation. ] 

In the series of talks on Home- 
making, recently given from this pul- 
pit, I felt that completeness of thought 
as well as practical importance de- 
manded a word about the church. 
We are fallen on a time, happy time, 
when even the credentials of religion 
are challenged by a wakeful or a wak- 
ing intellect,—a time when the corner- 
stones of the church must be exam- 
ined anew,and even Christianity must 
show cause for being, make good its 
high pretensions and noble claims. 
At such a time it behooves me at least 
not to claim too much for the church. 
Let me frankly admit that I discover 
no saving virtue in mere church- 
going; that I believe it possible for 
one to travel the upward road toward 
excellence without reference to any 
outward altar of religion. I know, 
also, that church-going may be stupid. 
People may go to have their intellects 
lulled to sleep; the living side of their 
brains dosed with spiritual opiates so 
that they may remain complacent, in 
this age of hard thinking, without 
assuming the responsibility of think- 
ing for themselves. Aye, more, I 
think church-going may be wicked, 
when it is consciously or unconscious- 
ly a concession to custom and conven- 
tionality ; when it isa mild kind of 
parade of dress and position; when 
men and women go to confess their 
sins on Sunday that on Monday they 
may practice them with a lighter 
heart and a freer conscience. 

These are not imaginary or possible 
dangers, but actual evils, of church- 
going. I can not doubt that the in- 
fluence of the church is often felt in 
these days against some of the very 
best things in modern life. I believe 
it often retards the development of the 
soul by its halting conservatism, its 
sectarian accent and its denomina- 
tional partisanship. So I say frankly 
I don’t know why you should go to 
church on Sunday to give formal 
assent to that which you did not be- 
lieve on Saturday and which will form 
no part of your working creed on Mon- 
day. I don’t know why you should 
go to the church that does not rep- 
resent either your convictions or your 
inspirations, particularly if in the go- 
ing you find your mental activity dis- 
turbed or your moral nature irritated 
instead of stimulated. I know no 
reason why you should go to church 
for fashion’s sake nor for the sake of 
either seeing or showing good clothes. 
Modern society offers you other oppor- 
tunities for these things. But this is 
half reasoning and unfair even to the 
poorest of churches and the weakest 
of church-goers. There is a better 
than this in every church for every 
church-goer. 

One of the most priceless institu- 
tions which the present has inherited 
from the past is the seventh day of 
rest andchange. It breaks the weary 
round, relieves the enslaving monot- 
ony, lights the lamps of heaven—with- 
out which earth would remain per- 
manently dark. In the feverish haste 
of this hurrying world, the Sunday 
comes in with its cooling breath from 
the realm of eternal calm. In our 
nervous anxiety about many things 
we go to church to catch suggestions 
of the few other things that are need- 
ful. In a life full of uncertainties and 
adversities, where business fails and 
men disappoint, it is well to be sum- 
moned into the presence of those 
things that abide, that satisfy the 
permanent thirst of the soul,—those 
lofty ideals that, like the high peaks 
of the mountain range,are ever clothed 
in white. But let me not anticipate. 
I ask you to go to church because, — 

I. It is your larger sitting-room, 


the reception room where you receive 
the wider circle of friends, the with- 
drawing-room into which you retire 
for companionship with your neigh- 
bors. Neighbors? Yes, neighbors 
of the spirit; for after all that is said 
about the exclusiveness of the modern 
church, caused by the bars of style or 
of creed, it is probably the most dem- 
ocratic place you get into. In the 
narrowest church you are brought into 
contact with a wider range of human 
nature, perhaps, than in any other 
place you frequent. Here you run 
the range of allages, both sexes, many 
nationalities; you reach from poor to 
wealthy, from learned to ignorant,and 
move along the ever sliding scale of 
moral excellence; and, in the church 
which you and I believe in, the 
church we dream of and work for, we 
find the widest range of convictions, 
of doubts, hopes and faiths. So I 
would go to church for the practical 
brotherhood it offers; the one place 
where our kinship with others is most 
successfully emphasized. Perhaps the 
fact that you often feel lonesome when 
you do go, and like a stranger, is an 
argument in support of the importance 
of the church to the social nature of 
man.. There, at least, the soul is 
sufficiently alert in this direction to 
feel lonesome, and that is a good deal, 
for oftentimes our souls move on such 
low levels as to have no conscious 
wants in thisdirection. Go tochurch 
that the benedictions of the family 
feeling may rest upon you, that the 
sense of brotherhood may stay you and 
the consolations of sisterhood be yours; 
for the higher social benefits that come 
therewith. 

II. Goto church to keep your 
mind awake on its eternal side, to con- 
front the problems of soul. Here, at 
least, the questions, ‘‘ wheuce,’’ and 
‘“what’’ and ‘“‘how’’ are pertinent 
questions. You bury the distractions 
of the days in the problems of the age; 
questions of time bloom into questions 
of eternity. Goto church to think. 
It is a good place tothink. Much has 
been said about the sermon that is 
uncomplimentary. It is often poor 
enough, but take the sermon out of 
history and a large vacancy is left. 

We now call the writings of Isaiah, 
Paul, Augustine, Luther, and Chan- 
ning literature, but most of them were 
mighty sermons. The work of the 
pulpit is not done, is but just begun. 
When it fairly escapes the limitations 
of priestcraft and supernaturalism,and 
the pulpit itself is the free platform of 
consecrated thought, where high ques- 
tions may be discussed in the scien- 
tific spirit and enforced by earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, what may it not 
accomplish ? Go to church, there- 
fore, to be educated on questions that 
are scarcely discussed elsewhere. 

III. Goto church as to aschool of 
morals, where motives are defined and 
emphasized,and conscience is strength- 
ened. We now more than we do. 
The weakest thing in human nature 
is conscience. It is the latest faculty 
born to the human soul. We know 
the right and still do the wrong, we 
confess the meanness and still continue 
init. I do not say that going to 
church will remedy this, but it at least 
tends to make us uncomfortable when 
we are selfish and indifferent to high 
ends. 

IV. Lastly, go to church for the 
best thing in human life, the reverent 
attitude, the worshipful spirit. There 
is something social in devotion. The 
anchorite in his cave is not the tpye of 
piety that charms us, but the happy 
devotee who forgets himself in the 
chorus of many voices that now chant 
glad hallelujahs and anon join in the 
patient anthems of sorrow and grief. 

But I can not count the reasons. 
My sermon will not run into logical 
forms. The subject does not ‘‘ open 
up,’’ as we preachers say, and for the 
best of reasons. It is nota thing to 
be argued, but experienced. This is 
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atheme on which a minister ought 
seldom, perhaps never, to speak. 
However wise his utterances may be 
they may have a professional flavor, 
and carry the suspicion of special 
pleading, which disarms his words of 
power. 

I want, however, to put before vou at 
the beginning of this year’s work cer- 
tain homely problems for your consid- 
eration and your solution. I am pro- 
foundly persuaded that religion is an 
abiding and a commanding force in 
human life, and that the church, its 
imperfect, organic misrepresentation, 
is in the world to stay. The higher 
the life, the surer the church. I be- 
lieve the preacher will continue his 
work, that worship is a social instinct 
as well as an individual necessity. 
The hymn is a more lasting and a 
higher form of literature than the bal- 
lad. Who would not choose to be the 
author of ‘‘Nearer, my God,to Thee,’’ 
than of even the great ‘‘ Idylls of 
the King’’ which have made Tenny- 
son famous? What do you go to 
Europe to see ? Not the Alps so much 
as St. Peter or Westminster Abbey. 
In Paris Notre Dame is the rival of 
the Louvre and its attractions. The 
ruins of Stonehenge and Glastonbury 
attract the thinker more than Parlia- 
ment and the Queen’s Castle. We 
have mountains, lakes and rivers that 
are charming on this side of the At- 
lantic, perhaps as charming as any 
one on the other side, but the shrines 
of the centuries, the stones worn hol- 
low by pilgrim feet, aye, by the knees 
of devotees, these are the potent 
charms of the older world. Karnak 
and Cologne, the Parthenon and York 
minster represent not the nonsense 
but the sense of humanity. They 
were born out of human needs, not out 
of human superstitions ; and human 
nature will deny its own, sneer at its 
highest, whenever it tries to cut itself 
off from works like these. 


‘‘Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 
Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 
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The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And grained the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 
Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew: 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

“ * x % : 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone, 
And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 
O’er English abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends, with kindred eye ; 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 
And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass ; 

Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned; © 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires.’’ 


Now shall I give youa chance? I 
mean you who want to argue the other 
side, you who want to state the reason 
why you do not go to church. Do 
you want to suggest perhaps, that 
God is as much in your own room as 
in any church, that you can commune 
with Him through the pages of a good 
book and that you like to worship in 
the fields? First, be sure you are 
honest in this matter. I am afraid 
that a large number of those who have 
such preference for worshipping God 
in the fields on Sunday, do it in bed. 
The ‘‘ good book ’’ is in great danger 
of turning out to be the Sunday morn- 
ing paper, with its hotch-potch of real 
estate news, social scandal and poli- 
tics, or at the best, a current story in 
Harper's or the Ad/antic. But if you 
are sincere about it, your premises are 


still not safe, because they are not 
sound. There is not so much of Gog 
in the drowsy, indolent life ‘as in the 
consecrated earnestness of human soy]. 
Something is lost in the printed page 
which only the human voice and the 
pulsing heart supplies. The God of 
the earnest heart is most present where 
the earnest hearts are. Far be it from 


‘me to deny the revelation in butter. 


cups and elms, but when these are put 
above the revelations in children’s 
eyes and women’s faces, when nature 
is put over against her best result— 
human nature—I protest. I deny that 
man is alien to the world that pro. 
duced him. He isa spiritual dyspep. 
tic, a philosophic imbecile who thinks 
that man is less worthy of study than 
oaks, or finds less communion with 
human souls than he does with trees 
and grasses. The great lovers of 
nature have had abounding love for 
human uature. Says Lowell of Agas. 
siz, the great lover of fields and fre. 
quenter of the woody shrines : 


‘‘His nature brooked no lonely lair. 
But basked and bourgeoned in copartnery, 
Companionship, and opened-windowed viee: 
He knew, for he had tried, 
Those speculative heights that lure 
The unpracticed foot, impatient of a guide. 
Tow’rd ether too attenuately pure 
For sweet unconscious breath, though dear 
to pride; 

But better loved the foothold sure 
Of paths that wind by old abodes of men 
Who hope at last the churchyard’s peace 
secure. 

* * * * x 
Patient to spy a sullen egg for weeks, 
The enigma of creation to surprise, 
His truer instinct sought the life that speaks 
Without a mystery from kindly eyes, 
In no self-spun cocoon of prudence wound, 
He by the touch of men was best inspired, 
And caught his native greatness at rebound 
From generosities itself had fired.’’ 


Agassiz was a type of greater ones 
to come ; a prophet of that religion of 
nature which includes human nature. 
Do not misunderstand me. I believe 
in the revelations of the field. I only 
urge recognition of the revelations of 
the human heart as well. The violet, 
the spring with its thread of a brook, 
are verses in the Bible of nature ; but 
they are gathered from her Old Testa- 
ment, while the tear-drops from human 
eyes and the songs of praise ascend: 
ing from the throats of men and wom- 
en are texts from the New. Whittier, 
nature’s own guileless child, has some- 
thing to say on this point : 


‘‘PDream not, O friend, because I seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week, 

I better deem its pine-laid floor 

Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore ; 

But nature is not solitude ; 

She crowds us with her thronging wood ; 
Her many hands reach out to us, 

Her many tongues are garrulous ; 
Perpetual riddles of. surprise 

She offers to our ears and eyes ; 

She will not leave our senses still, 

But drags them captive at her will ; 
And, making earth too great for heaven, 
She hides the Giver in the given. 


‘‘And so, I find it well to come ; 

For deeper rest to this still room, 

For here the habit of the soul 

Feels less the outer world’s control ; 

The strength of mutual purpose pleads 
More earnestly our common needs ; 

And from the silence multiplied 

By these still forms on either side, 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone.’’ 


Another argument for not going to 
church, is more common and perhaps 
more genuine, ‘‘I am tootired, I have 
not strength or time : and then I have 
to work a little on Sunday, to look 
over my account books, ete. Are you 
rested more by thus prolonging the 
strain of the six days into the seventh? 
Do you who lie a-bed Sunday morning, 
get up to a late breakfast in a disturbed 
household, go to your office Monday 
morning with more buoyancy thal 
your associate, who rested his sou! 
with the freshness of new relations — 
and new contact with life on its rarel — 
and nobler side? I am no Sabbata — 
rian. The complex conditions of life 
necessitate certain activities and 
dustries on the Sunday, to. suspet® 
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them would be to increase the toil and 
the agony of life; but alas! for the 
man-or woman who deliberately plans 
for this prolongation, and woe to the 
community that yields to the seduc- 
tion. I would that men would say: 
Let the business fail that life may suc- 
ceed, let the partnership be dissolved 
that freedom may be obtained. ‘‘It 
is hard to be a Christian !’’ sang Rob- 
ert Browning. It is hard to leada 
good life, —difficult to be generous and 
noble, gentle and devout. Do not 
make it more difficult by tangling 
yourselves hopelessly in the meshes of 
the only materialism that is to be 
dreaded, the matersialism of greed, 
springing from the thirst for money, 
that chokes out those noble thirsts to 
satisfy which only is money desirable. 

A last objection, one heard very 
often and deserving frank recognition 
and plain speech, is spoken in such 
words as ‘‘I can not affordit! My 
expenses are too great this year,’’ or 
‘‘My income is toosmall.’’ Friend,there 
is something wrong with you or with 
the church, or with both, else that 
argument would never be made. First 
with yourself. The church is a neces- 
sity before it isa luxury. You may 
do without butter on your bread but 
you can not do without joy in the 
heart—courage inthe soul. You must 
fertilize mind or the bread itself will 
fail. If the times are hard and an 
unexpected strain is placed on your 
energies, all the more, like the true 
athlete, should you prepare yourself 
for the strain—equip yourself for the 
contest. As you value the integrity 
of your own soul, do not plead -the 
argument of poverty to the church of 
your conviction and your need until 
you have thrown away your cigar, cut 
off your glass of wine or beer, rejected 
the absurdities and extravagances of 
the fashions, some of the frivolities 
and dissipations of life. I know of no 
sadder sight than a man, self-indul- 
gent in many ways, greedy and grasp- 
ing, avoiding the claims of the church 
for pecuniary reasons,—leaving his 
children to grow up under the daily 
example of a father too selfish, too 
worldly to be loyal to those things 
which might become the moulding 
forces in their young lives. As sada 
sight is the mother too busy, too weak 
to gird herself and her family with the 
sober strengths of convictions, the 
staying power of ideals, but who still 
has time, money and strength for false 
dressing, bad eating, artificial social 
relations and shallow intellectual pur- 
suits and pretenses. 

Now as to the faults of the church. 
There is something radically wrong 
in the church whose demands are 
so great and whose claims are so arbi- 
trary that the young man who earns 
but a thousand a year and who gener- 
ously gives one per cent of that for 
the privileges of a church home for 
himself and family, can not feel as 
much at home and as much respected 
as the man whose income is twenty 
thousand a year, and who, perhaps, 
pays but one-half of ome per cent. 
There is something radically wrong 
in the church whose doors do not 
swing as easily on their hinges to 
admit the servant girl as to give way 
to the mistress. 

If we go tochurch, to what church 
The chureh of your 
conviction, the church you believe in, 
the church that helps you, if such be 
Within your reach. If not, go to work 
and make one. If the church you 
believe in should also happen to be 
the church of your convenience, the 
church of your friends, your father 
and mother, the church of your inher- 
itance, it is well; but if it should be 
none of these, none the less I say go 
to it. Blessed are they who are will- 
ing if need be to be persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake: and mental integ- 
rity, spiritual frankness is righteous- 
ness. Blessed are they who for 
Opinion’s sake can defy Madam 
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Grundy and her gossiping hosts. I 
honor those who, when the time comes, 
can leave the ancestral walls of the 
traditional religion and climb rickety 
stairs into dingy halls because convic- 
tion leads them there. ‘‘ Where two 
or three such are gathered together,’’ 
surely the Lord is in their midst, 
no matter whether the little company 
be called ‘‘ Christian’’ or ‘‘ pagan ;’’ 
whether its ritual be silence or song,— 
and I think I will say whether their 
conclusions be sense or nonsense. I 
am ashamed of the man who, having 
caught glimpses of a brighter faith, a 
larger truth, dares not follow the same 
because he has always had a pew in 
the Presbyterian Church, or because 
he was born in Boston, and conse- 
quently his parents were respectable 
Unitarians. Do not carry your insin- 
cerity tochurch. If you are a mental 
coward, stay at home rather than mar 
the work of the sincere. Do not 
thwart the purposes of the single- 
minded by your winks and nods. If 
the church has any blessing for you, 
you must carry to it your open soul, 
your frank mind ; it must be the shrine 
upon which you lay a sincere heart. 
As the weeks go by I hear many a 
tale of human weakness that goes 
down before the temptations of passion. 
I see many a wreck made by the appe- 
tites. Asthe same weeks pass, I listen 
to the confessions of many who believe 
one thing, but who for the sake of 
father, mother, wife or child, do the 
other thing. Head and heart belong 
to one church, hands and purses to 
another; and I know not which is 
more deplorable —which is the greatest 
weight on society, the man with will 
weakened by drink or by a thirst for 
respectability, the poor drunkard in 
his rags or the poor woman in her 
silks, who, having a mind, dares not 
use it, or follow its leadings? After 
all, the only thing I plead for is for 
a church built on earnestness, an 
attendance on religious service born 
out of sincerity. And I say again, if 
you go to church at all, go to the 
church you believe in, if such there 
be; and if not, labor to establish such. 
It can be established, though it be but 
a church of one—yourself the preacher, 
congregation and janitor. 

Next, go to church regularly. It 
is hard to do anything by halves. 
Most of the spontaneous movements 
of our bodies are also rhythmic. I 
never yet have found man or woman 
who has been able to make much of a 
success of it in going to church once a 
month, or ‘‘ occasionally.’’ That is not 
the way you eat or sleep. Blessed is 
the man or woman who is ruled by a 
noble custom, whose moral nature is 
kept alive, and whose spiritual poise 
preserved by a hadit of the soul, as well 
established, as normal, as the habit of 
the stomach. 

Go to church, if possible, together; 
husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren. I would not revive the tyran- 
nical rules of the Catholics, the Jewish 
or the Quaker churches which pro- 
hibit marriage with aliens of the 
church; but they aim at a beautiful 
truth and this end is to be devoutly 
sought. It is sad to see these cold 
compromises in so many modern 
homes. The wife goes to her church 
and the husband ‘stays at home; or 
they start out together, and at the 
corner one turns to the right and the 
other to the left. This is better than 
insincerity, better than indifference,— 
but not so good as that mutual under- 
standing and co-operative study which 
in these days of enlightenment and in- 
tellectual freedom ought to bring souls 
who have enough in common to be 
husband and wife, parents of the same 
children, to some common ground in 
religion and common fields of work 


and worship. Of all the blessed in- 


heritances parents can bequeath their 
children, none is more precious than 
the blessed memory of a holy co-part- 
nership in the things of the spirit. 


——, ——— 


“O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, : 
To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company. -- 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay.”’ 


Lastly and best of all, go to church 
for a purpose. Go as a worker. I 
have tried to hint at some of the ben- 
efits that come from sermon, from the 
prayer and the hymn, from the social 
touch and the devout uplift, but bet- 
ter than all these and necessary to all 
this, is the opportunity offered to do 
something for the world. Go to give 
wings to the words that have blessed 
you, to speed the gospel that has 
helped you; take your place in the 
ranks of those who form the battalion 
of progress, the body guard of right- 
eousness. Be a sentinel on the watch 
towers of that Zion which has been the 
dream of humanity, a soldier in 
the army that still calls for sacrifice; 
a successor of Savonarola, Giordano 
Bruno, Servetus and Huss, those who 
emulated the crucified One in their 
readiness so give life that life may 
come more abundantly. Better than 
comfortable upholstery or a superb 
soprano as an inducement in this di- 
rection, is the purpose to go and sing 
the old hymn of Watts with an 
aroused conscience. ' 


‘‘Must I be carried to the skies 

On flowery beds of ease, 

While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas ? 


Are there no foes for me to face ? 
Must I not stem the flood? 

Is this vain world a friend to grace, 
To help me on to God? 


Sure 1 must fight if I would reign; 
Increase my courage, Lord: 

I’ll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by thy word.”’ 


— ee 


She Study Sabie. 

American Religious Leaders. Wilbur Fisk. By 
Prof. George Prentice, D.D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

It is fortunate for the publishers of this 
book that the Methodist denomination is 
large, and may supposably know enough of 
Wilbur Fisk to wish to read his life. Cer- 
tainly few other people will have that in- 
terest. We have wondered whether the 
barrenness of this biography was owing more 
to the character of the subject or want of 
literary skill in the author. But we consider 
it unfortunate and even ominous, that Prof. 
Prentice starts in with an assault upon Mat- 
thew Arnold, who has dared to spone of 
John Wesley as ‘‘a mind of the third order.”’ 
It provokes comparison : for if Wesley was 
of the third order, where would he have 
placed Wilbur Fisk? In this series of ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Leaders ’’’ Jonathan Edwards, alto- 
gether worthy of the designation, had an 
admirable treatment by Prof. Allen. Muh- 
lenberg’s life, though of greatly less signifi- 
cance, was made interesting by the literary 
freedom and brightness of Dr. Newton. 
But in this book we have a dry and awkward 
setting forth of the career of a man that 
can have no special significance to any body 
outside the sect in which he worked. And 
we can not believe that even there he has 
anything to teach its better educated minds. 

Dr. Fisk was a manof good common 
sense, and a good preacher and teacher. 
He did a good deal to help establish Meth- 
odist schools—especially Wilbraham Aca- 
demy and the Wesleyan University. He 
formed an Indian Mission in Oregon. He 
fought intemperance, declaring that ‘‘ Drink- 
ing rumand going to hell are synonymous 
terms.’’ He fought Calvinism. He wrote 
Miss Peck that he ‘“‘could no more love a 
God that did not love him than reconcile the 
widest contradiction.’’ Yet it would seem 
to be his greatest honor that he had Daniel 
Whedon for his pupil. Prof. Prentice thinks 
that Dr. Whedon has given the only ade- 
quate and final answer to Edwards on the 
Will; and heinfers that ‘‘the present strug- 
gle to repudiate Calvinism,” the movement 
for revision in the Presbyterian church, ‘‘is 
mainly due to Fisk, Whedon, Bledsoe and 
their halpeie.” 

President Fisk was no prophet. He quar- 
reled with the Antislavery men and worked 
for colonization. He was evidently a man 
of narrow culture, had poor health, and 
lived with a wife who was not very con- 
genial. He had an idea that if Methodism 
with its Arminian doctrines had struck into 
New England a little sooner, it would have 
saved that wane from the ravages of Uni- 
tarianism an 
ian conception of freedom would, accord- 
ing to Dr. Prentiee have averted that flood 


Universalism. The Whedon- 


of the theology of Schleiermacher, which 
came ‘‘denying personality to God and im- 
mortality to the soul.”’ 
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Potes from the Wield. 


Towa City, lowa.—The following resolu- 
tions were passed by the Unitarian Confer- 
ence in session at Iowa City, October 14, 
15, 16: 


1. The Iowa Association of Unitarian and 
other Independent churches learns with 
profound regret of the death of Hon. Sam- 
uel F. Miller of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, end Hon. Geo. W. McCreary 
of Kansas City. Justice Miller and Judge 
McCreary were intimately identified with 
the early struggles of Unitarianism in Iowa 
and the cares and responsibilities of distin- 
guished position in the councils of the na- 
tion did not alienate their interest or affec- 
tion from the home-church. We bow our 
heads in sorrow at the sad home-coming of 
their bodies to rest in the cemetery of Keo- 
kuk where, with the ashes of so many of 
their early cotemporaries, slumbers the dust 
of Leonard Whitney, the first Unitarian 
pastor of Iowa. This conference would 
hereby express its hearty sympathy to the 
families of our departed brothers. 

2. WHEREAS: The Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation recognizes in the approaching Col- 
umbian Exposition to be held in Chicago in 
1892 and 1893 an opportunity for the advance- 
ment of religious thought and feeling, as 
well as for the promotion of commerce and 
art, and that therefore, we are anxions that 
it may be so directed as to form an object 
lesson in religious fraternity, as well as atf- 
fording an opportunity to the thousands of 
visitors to hear the great religious teachers 
of the world and to study the methods and 
work of as wide a range of religious organ- 
izations, both within and without Chris- 
tianity, be it therefore 

Resolved, (1) That the management of 
Exposition be requested to open the gates 
ofthe Fair on Sunday, if practicable ata 
reduced admission fee, for the study of the 
art and educational exhibits and for attend- 
ance upon the various services, lectures and 
sermons that may be conducted under the 
auspices of such religious organizations as 
may avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered by the management ; providing that 
these organization provide themselves with 
suitable accommodations, assume all ex- 
penses and conform to such regulations as 
may be necessary to secure good order and 
equal privileges to all faiths and fellowships. 

(2) That the Unitarians of America and 
Europe should take timely steps to erecta 
suitable tabernacle upon the grounds (if 
permission be granted), and for the occu- 
pancy of the same by such representatives 
of our faith as will worthily set forth our 
thought and fellowship. 

(3) That a copy of this preamble and re- 
solution be forwarded to the secretary of the 
Exposition Commission, The american Uni- 
tarian Association, The Western Unitarian 
Conference, and the British and Foreign 
Association, and also to the public press. 


—The full proceedings of the conference 
fail to reach us in time for this week’s issue. 
Among the resolutions passed, which we 
shall publish next week, was one appoint- 
ing delegates to the meeting called in Unity 
church, Chicago, October 29, to consider the 
formation of a ‘‘ Western Missionary Board,”’ 
provided representatives were present from 
the W. U. C., the W. W. U. C., and the W. 
U. S. S. S. 


Boston..-L end a Hand offers a fine 
portrait of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman as a gra- 
tuity to subscribers if the usual price is sent 
in before next January. 

—The Sunday-school Teachers’ Union 
next week will compare ideas, experiences 
and hopes about securing good teachers in 
their schools. The ‘‘ Union” indulges, dur- 
ing each year, in eight monthly social gath- 
erings with a supper and a discussion and 
normal class exercises in singing and re- 
sponses. } 

—Rev. George H. Young still continues 
very ill. Rev. Dr. Moon and Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells will fill his pulpit the next 
two Sundays. 

—Dr. Hale lately said ‘‘that denomina- 
tion must be strong indeed which can still 
remain so after the successive losses of such 
ministers as Messrs. Foote, Hedge and Til- 
den.’’ 

—The next Monday club will talk of 
‘Pulpit Elocution.”’ 

—The National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women (Auxiliary societies) will elect ofh- 
cers in Channing Hall this week. 

—The Dudleian Lecture for 1890 at Har- 
vard will be given by Bishop Keane of the 
Catholic University of Washington, D. C. 

—The ‘‘Children’s Mission’’ has just 
opened its annex for infants, made to ac- 
commodate thirty children. About one 
hundred and fifty will be received and sent 
to family homes each year. 

—Rev. Reid Stuart, of Detroit, preached 
the sermon at the opening of the Ministers’ 
Institute in Salem. He preached last Sun- 
day in Kings chapel. 


The Minnesota Conference.—The Fourth 
Annual Session of the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference will be held in Duluth, October 
23-26. Rev. H. M. Simmons preaches the 

ning sermon. On Friday afternoon 
‘Method in Church Life’’ will be presented 
under several sub-heads by Revs. C. F. 
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Luverne, W. F. Greenman of Winona, 
and J. R. Effinger, of Chicago. After 
supper and sociable under the auspices of the 
ladies of the parish, a mass-meeting will be 
held in the Opera House, with addresses by 
Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
Rev. Kristofer Janson and Rev. T. B. For- 
bush. Saturday forenoon will be devoted to 
the discussion of ‘‘Our Missionary Outlook 
and Opportunity,’’ in which Revs. Kristofer 
Janson, Axel Lundeberg, S. M. Crothers, 
J. H. Crooker, T. B. Forbush, John R. 
Efhnger and Grindall Reynolds will take 
part. On Sunday the pulpits in Duluth, 
West Duluth, West Superior, and Aitkin 
will be filled morning and evening by the 
ministers in attendance upon the Confer- 
ence. 


Rock Valley, Iowa..-A correspondent in- 
forms us that Rev. F. J. Ledbrook, of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, lately withdrawn from _ the 
Methodist Church, has commenced inde- 
pendent services in the town hall at Rock 
Valley, preaching October 12th, to a large 
congregation. Arrangements have been 
made to secure his service monthly for one 
year. Mr. Ledbrook has preached in Unity 
Church, Luverne, Minn., ‘‘and is working 
up appointments to occupy his entire time.’’ 
Our correspondent who resides at Rock 
Valley, adds, ‘‘ Any liberal speakers who 
come west will be heartily welcome to our 
town.’’ Mr. Ledbrook has just ordered 
‘‘Hymns and Services’’ for Sunday circles, 
published from this office, for use in his 
independent services. 


Haverhill, Yass.—On Thursday, October 2, 
at 2:30 p.m. at Haverhill, Rev. James Edwin 
Bagley was installed pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Parish. Rev. M. J. Savage of Boston, 
delivered the sermon on ‘‘ The Church of 
the Living God.’’ The installing prayer 
was by Rev. E. B. Willson, of Salem, the 
welcoming address to the new pastor by 
Rev. Dr. J. C. Snow, of Haverhill, and the 
address to the people by Rev. T. E. St. John, 
of Haverhill. The Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship was offered by Rev. E. B. Mott, of Salem. 
At the close of the services, a collation was 
served at the residence of A. Prescott Brad- 
ley, Esq. We learn that the occasion was a 
happy one, and that Mr. Bagley enters 
upon his new pastorate under the most 
auspicious circumstances. All of which his 
friends in the west are interested to hear. 


Invitation.— All persons in attendance upon 
the Unitarian Missionary Mass-meeting to 
be held in Unity Church, Chicago, October 
28 and 30, are cordially invited to call at 175 
Dearborn street, and make themselves at 
home in the Western Unitarian Headquar- 
ters while in the city. We shall be pleased 
to greet you and show you our tract and 
Sunday-school publications and extend to 
you the courtesies of our central office. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN R. EFFINGER, Sec. W. U. C. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD, Sec. W. U.S. S. S. 
FLORENCE HILTON, Sec. W. W. U. C. 


Alton, Ill.—Rev. H. D. Stevens, as one o 
the Directors of the Alton Humane Society 
lately induced the society to purchase fifty 
copies of ‘‘ Black Beauty ’’ in order to place 
a copy in the hands of each teacher in our 
city schools for supplementary reading for 
Humane Education. A book-shelf for the 
loaning of liberal books has been placed in 
the vestibule of the Unitarian Church, and 
Unity Club is organizing with good pros- 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 


An enormous number! 
Organ has been so popular. 
Organ has had such a sale. 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specim @n illustration, 


“If the average height of your 
organs is five feet, and the Eiffel 


Tower is 1,000 feet high, it would 


No other 
No other 


take 1,000 Eiffel towers, placed on 


top of each other, to equal the com- 


bined height of your organs.” 


‘ARIS Ip @ BYE 4. uSlLFALION,. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
831 Broadway, New York, 


18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 


16 Olive Street, St. is. 
Gea ond eked tic Aiken, Ga. 
An interesting Book of Facts (con- 

' taining 24 es with 46 illustrations) ° 
entitled, How Large is 200,000, 
will be mailed free; one copy to one 
@ddress. 
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Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


~ “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’”’—R. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn.. 
Says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.”’ 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: ‘‘ For two years 
t have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.”’ 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, 0., 
certifies: ‘“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’"—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 


Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Maes. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


Our new edition of 


HENRIEK IBSEN’S DRAMAS :— 
NORA: A Doll’s House, and Ghosts, 


Translated by Frances Lord, who first introduced 
Ibsen’s writings to Knglish readers by her trans- 
lation in 1882. This edition contains, besides a 
sketch of the poet's life, a preface to each drama, by 
the translator, giving an entirely new view of the 
problems with which they deal, and the possible 
causes of the false relations depicted in these real- 
istic writings. 

Cloth. 


Bound in one volume. 


Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


We publish a quarterly BOOK REVIEW devoted to 
Metaphysical, Christian Science and Kindred Litera- 
ture. Sample copy free. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 LaSalleSt. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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c. A. BECK T. J- HUDSON 
Gen’) Manager Traffic Manager. 
M,C. MARKHAM 


A. H. HANSON, 
General Passenger 
UNITARIAN BELIEF ! 
14 TRACTS BY 7 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the doctrines, basis of fellowship and the beliefs ot 
the Unitarian Church. All mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PURLISHING COMMITTRE, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


’ Harvest for agents first in the 

A , field, with this new, irresistible, 

rapid selling picture. Pleases all, 

and selis at sight. Send 25 cents for pampie and terms. 
-» Chicago. 


ROBERTS PUB. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


Szdney. 


A Novel, by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of ‘‘ John Ward, 
Preacher.’’ $1.25. 


A story of remarkable interest, involving 
questions of an unusual character, which 
cannot fail to cause much discussion. 
‘‘Sidney’’ promises to be one of the most 
noteworthy novels of the year. 


Ascutney Street. 
A Story By Mrs. A. D.T. 


WHITNEY, author of ‘‘Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,”’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


One of Mrs. Whitney’s characteristic 
stories, wholesome, inspiring, and altogether 
interesting. 


Studies in Letters and 
Life. 
By GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The North Shore Watch’’ 
and ‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe.’’ $1.25. 


A volume of essays marked by excellent 
critical judgment, a fine sense of proportion, 
and an admirably strong and clear style. 


Prero da Castighone. 
By STUART STERNE, atu- 
thor of ‘‘Angelo,’’ ‘‘Giorgio,’’ and 
‘“‘Beyond the Shadow.’’  16mo, 
$1.00. 
A story in verse, which may well be as 


popular as ‘‘Angelo,’’ told with unusual 
power and intensity. 


Our Old Home. 


By NATHANIEL Havw- 
THORNE. Holiday Edition. From 
new plates, with Thirty-one Photo- 
gravures of English scenery, 
country houses, churches, etc., 
and an etched Portrait of Haw- 
thorne. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top, 
$4.00; half calf, $7.00; polished 


calf, $9.00. 
of «= wr 


The Vistom 


Launfal. 


By JAMES RUSSELL Low- 
ELL. An entirely New Edition 
from new plates. With Photograv- 
ure illustrations, including a Por- 
trait of Mr. Lowell from the crayon 
by PAGE in 1842, and eight orig- 
inal drawings by EpMuND H. Gar- 
RETT. Tastefully bound, $1.50. 


Lhe Professor at the 
Breakfast-table, 

Lhe Poet at the Break- 
Jast-table. 


By OLIVER WENDELL 
HoumMEs. Birthday Edition. Each 
in 2 vols. 16mo, uniform with the 
Birthday Edition of .‘‘ The Auto- 
crat’’ published last year, and re- 
ceived with so remarkable favor. 
Each work with engraved title- 
page, gilt-top, $2.50; half calf, 
$4.50; polished calf, or full levant, 
$8.00. 


The Inverted Torch. 


Poems by Epirn M. 
THOMAS, author of ‘‘ Lyrics and 
Sonnets ’’ and ‘‘ The Round Year.’ 
$1.00. 

The inspiration of this noteworthy volume 


is the same as that of Tennyson’s ‘‘In Mem- 
oriam.’’ 


White and Gold Series. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


PASTORALS, LYRICS, AND 
SONNETS. By WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Two additional volumes in a very attrac- 
tive series. Each, 16mo, gilt top $1.00; half 
levant, $3.00. 

@*.* For salerby all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bosten. 
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sl Ghe Home. 


Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—We hand folks over to God’s mercy, 
and show none ourselves. 


Mon.—The very truth hath a color from the 
disposition of the utterer. 


/ues.—Willingness makes the yoke easy 
and the burden light. 


Wed.—There’s perfect goodness somewhere : 
so I strive. 


Thurs.—Our deeds determine us as much as 
we determine our deeds. 


Fri.—We are led on, like the little children, 
by a way that we know not. 
Sat.—One likes a ‘‘ beyond ’’ everywhere. 
—Geo. Eltot. 


A Child’s Question. 


What do they do in heaven, mamma ? 
I want to know 
Before I go. 
I've wished and wondered ever so long. 
If an angel to-day 
Should come this way, 
What do you think he would say ? 


Heaven is made of love, my child; 

To learn to love 

Is to climb above. 
And so I think an angel would say : 

“You have the key, 

And heaven is free, 
Unlock the door and see.’’ 

. —Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


Patsey and Her Babies. 


Patsey was one of those children 
who never seemed to have father or 
mother. She was born way down in 
Maine, but she could not remember 
her babyhood, and she never had a 
childhood. She knew that she had 
always lived in large houses with a 
great many people, but she did not 
know that such places were alms- 
houses, until she was grown up, for 
Patsey was a stupid little girl. Some 
people called her an idiot, and said 
she ought to work and not play, and 
that as she was stupid she could not 
know the difference. 


So Patsey peeled potatoes and liked 
to do it. Perhaps she cut herself 
when she first began, but as she had 
a way of crying softly no one knew 
when she was hurt. When the other 
children ran about and played she did 
not want to go with them but she had 
not enough sense to know why. As 
she could not walk it was very expen- 
sive to carry her around. She could 
not be pushed out of the way because 
she was very large. Her hands and 
arms were so strong that when she 
was not peeling potatoes she tried to 
take care of the babies and that was 
the way people found out that Patsey 
had a big heart. 


One day somebody brought to the 
almshouse a big rag baby and threw 
it to Patsey as a rough joke. She 
caught it and grunted with delight 
and would only give it up when she 
had a live baby. As more babies 
came to the house, the matron thought 
she could find a boy who was as stu- 
pid as Patsey and that he could peel 
potatoes and perhaps Patsey might 
help with the little ones. When they 
first put a baby in her lap she stared 
at it, as it opened its eyes and as she 
felt its little hand, she shivered. Then 
the baby crowed and then Patsey 
laughed in her way. Yet it was such 
a queer way that it made baby cry. 
So Patsey rocked and soothed the 
baby just as she had done to her doll, 
and baby grew quiet and Patsey grew 
happy and never touched her rag 
baby again. 


“Sakes alive’’ said the matron, ‘‘ If 
that paralytic, idiotic girl ain’t a born 
nurse! I'll keep herin the nursery all 
the time,”’ 

When supper time came Patsey 
howled as they tried to take the baby 
from her and made signs that she 
could feed it. She tried it and did. 
The next day her chair was wheeled 
out into the nursery, a large, pleasant 


room, and she was made to understand 
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that if she took good care of babies, 
she need not peel potatoes. 

So it ended in her tending babies 
all day long, it did not matter much 
what baby, if it was a realone. Often 
she had one baby asleep on her stiff 
knees and another tucked under her 
elbow and still a third against her 
shoulder. At other times she would 
play hide-and-seek with them with 
her apron, or she would push her 
chair after them as they crawled on 
the floor and then how she would 
laugh, but not in the horrid manner 
of a yearago. Her very face changed, 
it grew intelligent and kind. She was 
still too stupid to play with children, 
babies were just enongh for her. She 
understood their tears and joys, till 
finally whenever a baby was unus- 
ually peevish the matron said ‘‘Take it 
to Patsey, she knows how.”’ 

As Patsey grew bigger the happier 
she was, and the roomier for her babies. 
She lived in her wheeled chair. She 
could not talk but she had just as 
much as she could do and she felt she 
was very useful, for she had found 
something to love and something 
that loved her. 

KATE G. WELLS. 


Mimicry in Nature. 


Go to the sea-shore and observe the 
grasshoppers among the beach grass. 
They fly.up at your approach, whiz 
off a rod or so and alight. Can you 
see them? They are colored so 
neurly like the sands they live upon 
that detection of one at rest is almost 
impossible. On yonder grassy bluff, 
a stone’s throw away, you will find 
none of them, but other kinds equally, 
or almost equally, lost to sight by 
their harmony with their surround- 
ings. What chance of life for either 
if they suddenly changed places? 
They would be so conspicuous that 
every passing bird or other insectivor- 
ous creature would sight them. Of 
course, these protective colors have 
been gained by slow steps. Every 
grasshopper that found its preferred 
food among the sands was liable to be 
eaten. In the long run just those 
would be eaten which were the most 
easily seen. One which varied in 
coloring in never so small a degree, 
so as to be less easily seen than his 
brother, would live to perpetuate his 
kind, and his brother come to an un- 
timely end ; the progeny would show 
the fortunate variation, and be more 
likely to be spared to transmit in 
increased volume the probability of 
the happy coloring. Given, then, a 
brood of grasshoppers that find their 
preferred food in sandy spots, and, 
unless other and more powerful forces 
act upon them, it must result, from 
their liability to be eaten by creatures 
fond of grasshoppers, that in time 
they will resemble in coloring the 
sand on which they live ; it is impos- 
sible that they should not. Any 
creature not specially protected by 
nauseousness or habit or special de- 
vice of some sort must, in the very 
nature of things, if it is to live at all, 
have some other protection, and that 
afforded by color and pattern is by 
far the most common. The world is 
made up of eaters and eaten, of devices 
to catch and devices to avoid being 
caught.—A antic Monthly. 
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in lands, lots, loans, or mines, address 


J. T. MecCarther’s Investment Agency. 


Spokane Falls, Washington. 
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(See No. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc’ y Publications.) 

A STUDY OF RELIGION: FIRST SERIES. 
BEGINNINGS: 7he Legend and the True 
Story. 

VII. MAN’S FirsT HOME. 


(A) Paradise,—what does it mean? Story 
of Eden, Gen. ii: 8-17. What other stories 
of a Golden Age behind us? 

Paradise is a Persian word and meant at 
first a park; the Septuagint, a Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament used it instead 
of Eden; and finally it came to mean 
heaven. See Luke xxiii: 43; II. Corinth- 
ians xii : 4, etc. 

Tell the Eden story as given in Genesis. 
This is a part of the second account of Crea- 
tion, the one which we had in our last 
lesson. Was Adam made before or after 
the Garden? How about Eve? Has there 
ever been found a place like the one de- 
scribed in this chapter? Men have spenta 
great deal of time in hunting for the river 
that ‘‘ was parted and became four heads ”’ 
(v. 10). But it can not be found. Some 
think that the authors of the Eden story had 
in mind the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Nile, 
and either the Indus or the Ganges. If so. 
their geography must have been a good deal 
mixed. Look up these rivers on your map. 
Philo, the Jewish philosopher, who inter- 
preted the Old Testament as allegorical, 
thought that these four rivers stood for the 
four cardinal virtues. Which was to be 
man’s food, fruit or grain? In our twelfth 
lesson, we are to see how according to these 
old myth-makers, it came about that he was 
driven out of the Garden and had to work 
for a living. His Creator, they thought, 


meant that he should be very happy. And 
he was, for a little while. 
The Hebrews were not the only people 


that had atradition about a Golden Age in 
the past. The Romans treasured their 
legend of King Saturn; the Persians, King 
Yima ; and there were many similar stories 
in other ancient literatures. Men long ago 
felt that human life was not what it ought to 
be; that God intended it to be happier. 
Were they right in this? They concluded 
that the Golden Age occurred a great many 
years ago and had been lost. Was this a 
truth or an error? Perhaps some of both. 
Human progress is not steady. Races of 
men as well as lower animals have some- 
times gone backward. And individuals too. 
Have you ever lost any Edens? But let us 
pass to 

(B) The real home of primitive man. The 
drift-man and cave-man. What were the 
conditions of the first man found in Europe? 
How long ago, probably? What are the 
‘“ kitchen-middens ”’ ? 


In our sixth lesson we learned how, ac- | 
When | 


cording to Darwin, man was made. 
he first appeared on the earth, he was not 
far sania from the lower animals. And 
his home was ‘Not | an Eden. There have 


—— 


been found human remains that”tell us a 
good deal about the sort of life that he lived. 
The earliest of these are mixed up with the 
material called drift that we had something 
about in our fifth lesson. These people are 
called river-drift men. They were about on 
a plane with the Australian savages of 
to-day. They lived by hunting and had no 
pottery or domestic animals. After these, 
came the cave-men or troglodytes. Like 
the river-drift-men they belonged to what 
is called they the Paleolithic, that is, old or 
unpolished stone aye. They clothed them- 
selves with skins and wore necklaces of 
bears’ and lions’ teeth. The reindeer was a 
close companion. They were great carvers 
and left pictures on antlers and bones, and 
some timesstones which have been found in 
caves and give us additional light on their 
character and life. Some think that the 
Eskimos are descended from these cave-men. 
We can not tell exactly when they lived, but 
it must have been tens of thousands of years 
ago. Along the shores of nearly all the 
Danish islands extensive beds or mounds 
may be seen consisting chiefly of castaway 
shells, intermingled with bones, etc. These 
mounds have been named kitchen-middens. 

And thus the Golden Age behind us turns 
out tv bea myth. 

‘Eden, with its angels bold, 

Love and flowers and coolest sea, 
Is not ancient story told, 

But a glowing prophecy.”’ 

But this Golden Age that lies before us 
will not come of itself. It must have the 
help of true men and women. Shall not we 
be among them ? 

Por the Younger Pupils.—Show pictures of 
the drawings, weapons and other memorials 
of the cave-dwellers and get the children to 
really see the sort of life that these ancient 
people lived. 

Por Older Classes ard Teachers’ Meetings. 

Probable origin of the Eden story, Hebrew 
or Persian? The geological periods to which 
the drift and cave-men belong. The sort of 
climate which their existence respectively 
indicates. If the Eskimos are descended 
from the drift-men, is it a case of degenera- 
tion ? 

For Preparation.—.Sce Bartram; Bible for 
Learners, chap. 11.; Keary’s ‘“* Dawn of His- 
lory’’; Clodd’s “ Childhood of the World,’’ 
secs. 11. and tit., and ** Story of Creatton,”’ 
chap. tv., ‘Quaternary Epoch; also for 
drift and cave-men, Fiske’s “* Facursions 
ofan Evolutionist,” second essay, and Brt- 
tannica article on ‘‘ Anthropology.” 

Questions and Suggestions.—(Contributions 
solicited. Address H. D. Maxson, Menom- 
onie, Wis.) 

A correspondent inquires: ‘‘Should 

each teacher have a blackboard? - Ought 
the general exercise by the superintendent 
to be before or after the class recitations ?”’ 
The instruction can not be made too object- 
ive. If a teacher will use the crayon, by 
all means give himachance. There at least 
ought to be a general exercise after the reci- 
tations, but let it be brisk, brief, and to. the 
point. 
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Announgements, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF UNITY. 


One copy, one year, new or renewal, - $1.00. 
Ten new Subscriptions for one year, - 5.00. 


To secure the club rates it is necessary that $5.00 
with part or all of the names be sent in advance. It 
less than ten names are sent with the $5.00, we 
return receipted subscription cards, which will be 
honored for new subscriptions at any subsequent 
time. Any one having sent $5.00 with ten new 
names, will be entitled to send additional new sub- 
scriptions, at 50 cents each for three months there- 
after. No premium offer applies to club subscrip- 
tions at the so cent rate. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 

For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a paper copy of Powell’s LIBERTY AND 
LIFE, a volume of seventeen bright and able 
sermons by a prominent author, on the applications 
of modern science to morals and religion. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and a handsomely bound copy of Dr. F. H. 
Hedge’s late book MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER 
Essays, the regular retail price of which is $2.00. 


For $1.00 we will send UNiITy one year to a new 
name and an interesting book on THE LAWS OF 
HEREDITY, by George Williamson, M. D.. 353 pages 
well bound in cloth, the retail price of which is $1.50. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
name, and Spencer’s Data or ETHICS, well bound 
in cloth but printed in rather fine type,price of book 
alone, 60 cents. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year to a new 
mame, and FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIG- 
1ON, a handsome cioth-bound volume, 424 pages, 
being a collection of essays and addresses read be- 
fore the Free Religious Association by such writers 
as Samuel Johnson, Wasson, Frothingham, Abbot, 
Potter, Chadwick and Higginson. ‘The publishers’ 
price for the book alone is $1.50, our price 75 cents. 


For $1.00 we will send UNITY one year toa new 
name, and THE SAILING OF KING OLAF AND OTHER 
Poems, by Alice Williams Brotherton, a beautiful 
holiday volume of poems, by an author well-known 
to UNITY’S readers. 


For $1.00 and 15 cent; extra for postage, we will 
send UNITY one year to a new name, and two 
substantially bound volumes of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
STORIES, one by Edward E. Haleand friends working 
under his direction, the other, for little children, by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman ; 
publishers’ retail price of the two books $1.00 each. 


“The Auroraphone,” by Cyrus Cole, an- 
nounced in UNITy of Sept. 25, is now ready, 
and will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of one dollar, by the publishers, Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Liberty and Life is a volume of seventeen 
sermons by E. P. Powell, dealing with the 
applications of modern science to morals 
andreligion. Every reader of UNITY should 
have the book. Price in substantial cloth 
binding 75 cents, including postage. The 
paper edition is not sold, except in our pack- 
age of twenty-five pamphlets for a dollar, 
but it will be mailed free to any one send- 
ing one dollar for UNITY one year to a new 
subscriber. Address Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Chicago Institute 


INSTRUCTION IN LETTERS, MORALS 
AND RELIGION. 


The Board of the Institute, encouraged by 
the unquestioned success of their course of 
lectures last season on ‘‘ The Testimony of 
the Sciences to Evolution,’’ have arranged 
for a continuation of the same discussion for 
the season of 1890-91, a preliminary an- 
nouncement of which is here made. The 
plans are all perfected, to begin on the first 
Friday in November at Recital Hall, and 
to continue on successive Friday evenings 
with holiday intermission and subject to 
possible changes in the order, until the 
course is completed, tf the necessary patron- 
age 1s forthcoming. 

The high character of the course is suffi- 
ciently guaranteed by the names of the lect- 
urers and the institutions they represent, 
and we confidently appeal to the several 
members on the Board of Directors, the 
patrons of the last year's course, the teachers 
of Chicago, the Alumni and the Alumne of 
Colleges, and all friends of progressive cul- 
ture and clear thinking in our city, to make 
it possible for us to offer this course to the 
public with no unnecessary delay. This 
can only be done by insuring beforehand the 
heavy expenses which such a course in- 
volves. Last year, for the course of ten 
lectures, we placed nearly 200 Patron Tickets 
at $10.00 each, admitting two persons, the 
tickets being de/achable and transferable, 
and a large proportion of the money was in 
the bank before the course began. This year 
we ought to place 250 Patron Tickets, in 
order to insure the success of the Institute 
work. 

This will give to Chicago the ‘University 
Extension ’’ work, which is now engaging 
the attention of Universities and friends of 
education on both sides of the water, in its 
most effective form. It is carrying on the 
study of Evolution in its higher applications, 
and further preparing the way for that Her- 
bert Spencer School, under the directorship 
of John Fiske, which is in process of prepara- 
tion for 1892. Will you take hold with us 
and further this work, by securing as many 
patrons from among your friends as possible ? 


EVOLUTION. 


Proposed Second Course of Popular Science 
Lectures. 


Nov. 7. Evolution of the Chemical Ele- 


FOR 


ments, by Prof. Ira Remsen, Ph. D., Johns 
Hopkins University, Md. 

Nov. 14. The Evolution of Ethics, by Rev. 
Henry M. Simmons, J/inneapolis. 

Nov. 21. Animal Intelligence, by Prof. 
Chas. C. Abbott, M.D., University of Penn. 

Nov. 28. The Evolution of Language, by 
Prof. Paul Shorey, Ph. D., Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Penn. 

Dec. 5. The problems of Comparative Psy- 
chology, by Prof. Joseph Jastrow, Ph. D., 
University of Wis. 

Dec. 12. Evolution as it Was, is Now, and 
Shall Be, by Prof, E. W. Claypole, D.Sc., 
Buchtel College, Ohio. 

Dec. 19. ‘‘ Physical Basis of Life,’’ b 
Prof. John M. Coulter, Ph. D., Wabash Col- 
lege, Ind. 

Jan. 2. The Development of the Modern, 
City, by Dr. Albert Shaw, A/inneapolts 
Tribune. 

Jan. 9. Protective Coloring and Mimicry 
by Prof. Edw. S. Morse, Peabody Academy 
of Science, Salem, Mass. 

Jan. 16. The Americans Before Columbus, 
by Prof. F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Mass. 


The scale of prices will be as follows : 


Patron’s Tickets, admitting two, transferable 
and de achable . : : 


10.00 
Single Course Tickets, . . . 6.00 
Single Admission, - : . - 7! 


These prices are as low as can be afforded 
and no deviation from them will be made. 

The capacity of Recital Hall is about 500, 
and it necessary the holders of Patron Tickets 
will have the preference. 


Tickets can be bought at Room 94, 175 
Dearborn St., by mail of the Treasurer, at 
5422 Lake Ave., or at the door. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS ARE RUN 
WEEKLY, 


By L. M, Walters & Co., Phillips & Co. and 
J. C. Juds:n & Co... the Veteran 
California Excursion Managers. 


Who Guarantee to Save Those who Patron- 
ize the r Excursions from 
$25 to $35. 

The Chicago & Alton and their western railroad con- 
nections have recently placed at disposal of the above 
excursion managers a number of new and very hand- 
some Pullman tourist sleepers. These are modeled 
after the style of the regular Pullman Sleeping (Car and 
are built by that company. There is no upholstering 
in the cars, which is the only difference between the 
Pullman Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car. These 
gentiemen have overcome this by furnishing the cars 
with new carpets, cushions for the seats in the day time, 
mattresses, pillows.sheets, blankets and curtains for the 
berths at night. Each car is provided with separate 
and commodious toilet rooma for ladies and gentiemen 
in which will be found towels, soap, and all the nec- 
essaries of a toilet room. A colored porter is in charge 
ofeach car. His sole duty is to cater tothe wants of 
passengers,anda courteous Excursion Conductor ac- 
companies each party through to the Coast. 

Both first and second-class tickets are honored in 
these cars. Passengers are charged $4.00 for berths 
from Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Two 
persons can occupy a berth without additional charge. 

Considering that passengers have all the advantages 
and comforts of a first-class sleeping car these charges 
are very moderate, and save the passenger everything 
elaimed by these gentlemen. 

These excursion parties leave Chicago Thursday and 
Saturday of every week via the Chicago « Alton R. 
R. For further particulars apply to any ticket agent 
Chicago & Alton R.R., orto L. M. Walters & Co., J. C. 
Judson & Co., 195 Clark street, or Phillips & Co., 192 
South Clark street, Chicago. 


BEBCHAMN’S PILLs cure Bilious and Nervous Ils. 


S AN INTRODUCTION TO THE,STUDY 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By PROF. CORSON. 


This work is a scholarly and suggestive addition 
to Shakespeare criticism, especially suited, by reason 
of the author’s long experience as a teacher, for 
students’ use, and also valuable, by reason of its in- 
dependence of opinion, originality and learning, to 
all lovers of shakespeare. 


THE NATION says of this volume: 


Altogether, so excellent a volume of Shakespeare 
criticism has not been put forth by an American 
scholar in many a day. Teachers and students 
both may profit by it as a model of how to learn 
in this particular subject. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Aoston- 


The book is one that no student of Shakes- 
peare can afford to be without. 


400 Pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


For sale by all dealers, or sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


D. C. HEATH & CQ., Publishers, 


5 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


Mention UNITY. 


ONE CENT 


Buys a postal card. Get one and send for a descrip- 
tion of our famous PURE AIR HEATING STOVES 
and FURNACES. They warm and ventilate on 


half the fuel used in other kinds. 
sex, who can read and nay and who, 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and emg | 
N. » 420, Augusta, Maine, 


Hess St-ve Works. Ciicaco” 
‘* CHICAGO. 
A WEAR! I undertake to briefly 
3 () (} (): any fairly intelligent person of either 
fter instruction, will work industriously 
Soman earn Three Thousand Dollars A 
Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation or employment,at which you can earn thatamount. 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district.or county. 
have already taught and provided with employment. ta 
number, who are making over $3000 a ive -ItshtE 
§°® Full perdenless FREE. Address at once, 


NS eee 


Oct. 23, 1890 
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owder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


Premium Offers. 


A copy of THE WESTERN WoRLD, ILLUSTRAT 
included with each of the following offers, Thi 
pa er is published + amen at Chicago and gives 

nformation of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful allustre 
tions of Industries and interesting Scenery. It wi. 
also give fullinformation and llusentions of The 
World s, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1893, and a great yariety of valuable informatior 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. | 
Index — any State or Territory........ | 
Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 80 
The Every Day Cook Book 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work ,..........e0e 
Everybody's Law Book,be your own Lawyer 
The Modern Book of Wonders.......sese0. os 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit. ........ 
The American Live Stock Manuel... 
Standard American Poultry Book.......... 
**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches. ‘The original cost, $40,000. . 
**'The Sportsman’s Pride,’ oil chromo 24x80 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator............. 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness 
The “‘ Peerless ” Letter Scale, 12 0z........ 
‘0 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous an- 

thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound.. 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address | 
THE WESTERN Wor.Lp GuIpE AND HAND | 

Book of useful information, Maps and 

Histories of all States, Histories of all 

Nations, <A perfect Cyclopedia.......... 
Magnetic Insoles, any size,give No. of Shoe 
Any $1.00 Paper and WEsTERN WORLD... 
Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 

620 Illustrations, (well worth $4.00)....... 
Set Harmonicas, ‘‘Emperor and Conqueror” 
The Pearl Rug Maker... ......... 000000: : 
ee FY ee rrr lw 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ.......... . 1 O 
Family Medicine Chest, charges paid...... 1 & 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works, 12 Vols 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott, 15 Vols. 
The Little Beauty Clock ;good Timekeeper 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 24x30 with Frame 
Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense 
The “Cracuet " Seroll Saw ....ceccscccccece 
Life-Size Portrait by mail,send Photograph 
The *“* Anna”’ Accordeon, (worth $10.00). ee 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch 
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Cash or Deed Box with Combination Luck 

Champion Lawn Mower, I2inches......... 

Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 

-Sample copy of Paper and 100 page Clubbing Cat- 

atlogue, with 1,000 offers, sent by mail for 10 Cents. 
ress THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children. 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to) 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the Grear 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy of 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 


Four weeks only Ten cents. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nine men out of ten when thinking 
of a type-writer have a mental picture 
of a 


Remington Standard /ypewriter. 


‘“Why ?’’ Because it was the first 


and is the foremost type-writer on the 


market. It has kept ahead (and is in- 
creasing its lead, too, by the way) 
by controlling the latest and most 
useful improvements for typewriting 
machines. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLES 


in hall or paset, and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
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EVERY LADY 


Who sends us 20 cts. and the names and 
addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
to read, will receive THE YOUNG 
LADIES’ BAZAR, a 16-page 
Monthly, full of Beautiful Pictures. 
enter ero —— Week’ 

H D an . 

= &c.,8IxX MONTHS FREE. 
S\\ Don’t miss this rare chance, as 

>. this is the BEST. CHEAPEST and 


r>-OMmve > 
zamuunud 
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Magazine published. For 
: 20 cents eken (abennten n all) 
; we will a] you, 


1] ¥ (size 13x15 in.), containing over 

A 2,000 illustrated designs—stand- 
: ard, moderate and extreme—for 
| : Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
) Garments. This is the Largest, most Stylish and Reliable 


ashion Book published. Address, Tus Youne Laptss’ 
azan, 234 & 


La Satuz Srreeer, Cuicago, ILLINon. 


)ws 


» afer Jan. 
‘ year, with 

GE: Send your subscri 
fit of the above grand offer, which 's made to introduce both into 
thousands of new homes. Over 100, now use our Catalogue. 
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‘Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 10 $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sieighs, Harnes’. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1. ) 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.0) 
Parmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools. ... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, I). 


ODELL Double Case TYPE WRITER 


It has 78 Characters, and is the only Writer 
with Check Perforator attachment. Is fast taking 
the lead of all Type Writers Larger sales than 
all others combined. Send for circulars. 


ODELL TYPE WRITER CO , 85 Fifth 4v., Chicago, 


Only A$IO. 


Only $20. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. A monthly for Home 
and School. Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions. $1.50 a year. Sample copies, 6 cts. Alice B. 
Stockham & Co.. 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Special Lessons for Primary Sunday ; 


Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added—a complete little service book—for 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEK, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 

WELL! to get 10c. for 5 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 

WELL! ‘Tue Urion Siena? 


Well, well, well! That is €Jae way to 


get indifferents interested. 


Address Woman's l'em.. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


A practical article for business men. Beauti- 

fully and substantially madein nickel. Agents 

find it the best selling article on the market. 
Write for terms and particulars to 


F. F. OAKLEY & CO., Salina, Kan. 
OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED LNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELL 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C, 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury. Mass. 


The Sparrow’s Fall, a sermon by W. G. Gannett. 
cents. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


ggg Pronouncing “Dictionary of 2500 inusical 
terms, 2s cts, H,R, PALMER, Box 2481, N. Y; 


